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I. THE SHANTUNG QUESTION. 


EN years ago the Shantung question, as it has been called by 
Tt the C hinese, was regarded as containing all the elements of 
a major international problem, calculated, if not carefully 
handled, to make the establishment of a stable peace in the Pacifie 
practic ally impossible. For some years afterwards, it resembled a 
running sore in the side of the Far East, but of this the settlement 
arrived at by the Conference in Washington in February, 1922, was 
believed to have effected a permanent cure. Only a few weeks ago, 
however, a succession of incidents took place at Tsinanfu, the capital 
of the province, which served to show that the position there still 
contains within itself the seeds of further trouble, serious enough to 
threaten the possibility of war between China and Japan. Before 
giving some account of the events which have led up to this situation, 
however, it may be well to say a word as to what Shantung is. 

Described by the Chinese as the richest province in the Republic, 
Shantung is about a quarter of the size of France, but contains a 
population equal to that of the European country. The main line of 
railway between Tientsin and Pukow crosses the province, passing 
through Tsinanfu, the capital, where it is joined by a German built 
line which runs to Kiaochow and Tsingtao, one of the best, if not 
the best harbour in China. This last-named railway, which is about 
265 miles in length, traverses a district rich in ore ‘and coal mines, 
the development of which has been almost entirely in Japanese hands 
since the capture of Kiaochow and Tsingtao from the Germans in 
November, 1914. The fact that Japan actually held the railway and 
the port for eight years, however, and still has large interests in both, 
would not in itself have assumed the serious aspect which it has done 
in Chinese eyes had it not been for the position enjoyed by Japan in 
Manchuria. <A glance at the map will show that any Great Power, 
especially a Naval Power, holding the railways and chief ports of 
Shantung and of South Manchuria (not to mention Korea) would be 
in a position to exert far more influence on Peking than any independent 
State could possibly contemplate with equanimity, and the advantages 

gained by J apan on the north side of the gulf of Pechihli by her victory 
over Russia in the war of 1904-5 made it almost a matter of life and 
death to China that Shantung should not also fall under the economic 
domination of the island empire. 

Among the 40,000,000 inhabitants of Shantung are many thousand 
foreigners, and of these about 23,500 are Japanese. About 20,000 
Japanese are believed to reside in the railway zone, including 2300 
in Tsinanfu itself. As the railway was, at the time of the Washington 
Conference, operated entirely by Japanese, except in respect of the 
work done by coolies, and the mines along its route had been taken 
over by Japan from the German management, the feeling in China 
was one of apprehension lest the whole resources of the province 
should slip out of the control of their natural owners, and it is this 
feeling which has now been revived by the measures which Japan has 
felt it necessary to take for the protection of her nationals in the 
‘ailway zone and in Tsinanfu. The fact that an undertaking 
has been given that the troops recently sent to Shantung will 
be withdrawn as soon as the danger to Japanese life and property 
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has passed does little to allay Chinese suspicions and remove 
the fear that Japan will continue to take advantage of every 
opportunity to widen and develop her economic interests in 
the province. As a Chinese writer expressed it, when dealing 
with the settlement of Far Eastern questions after the War, 
“Japan had promised ad nauseam that she would return the 
leased territory (of Kiaochow) to the Republic, but as observers in 
Shantung can testify, she would return the shell while she herself 
would keep the kernel.’’ In other words, her predominant influence in 
the management and working of the harbour and the railway, and in the 
mines along its route, placed her in a position to exercise a sort of 
economic protectorate over the province. 

The Shantung question is now over 30 years old, having had 
its origin in the seizure of Kiaochow and Tsingtao by Germany at 
the end of 1897. By the Agreement forced on China the following 
year Kiaochow was leased to Germany for 99 years, with a special 
reservation on China’s sovereignty over the territory during the 
term of the lease, and a stipulation that Germany was not to sub- 
let the leased area to any other Power. Free passage was to be 
given to German troops in a zone of 100 Chinese miles (about 32 
English miles) surrounding Kiaochow Bay. The Agreement also 
provided for the opening of coal and other mines, and the construction 
of two lines of railway by Germany, to be operated jointly by Chinese 
and German industrialists. The Agreement was signed on March 6th, 
1898, and was followed by another on March 3ist, 1960, regulating 
the organisation of the Sino-German company which was to build 
and operate the two railways. Other Agreements dealt with the 
establishment of a Customs administration at Tsingtao—signed on 
April 17th, 1899—and with the regulation of steam navigation on 
inland waters, signed on April 17th, 1904. A later Convention, 
entered into in 1905, and signed on November 28th of that year, 
was of importance in view of subsequent developments and the taking 
over of Germany's rights by Japan. By this Germany undertook 
to withdraw her troops from Kiaochow and Kaomi (on the railway 
about 40 miles north of the port), and Article II stipulated that 
thenceforward ‘the railways within the surrounding zone shall 
completely be under the supervision and protection of the Chinese 
local authorities and police officers.”’ 

Later on an understanding was reached for the building by joint 
effort of two further railways, but the outbreak of the War in i914 
prevented any steps being taken towards its realisation. The net 
result of all these arrangements, as far as the outside world was 
concerned, was the recognition by Great Britain and the other 
European Powers of the position of Shantung as a German sphere of 
interest, and the occupation of Wei-hai-wei and of Kwang-chow-wal 
by England and France respectively. 

On November 7th, 1914, Kiaochow fell to the combined forces 
of Japan and Great Britain, but even before that China had taken 
alarm at the measures adopted by Japan in the campaign against 
the Germans. In the first place she had landed troops on the north 
coast of the province, far outside the war zone, and in the second she 
had taken possession of the entire railway line to Tsinanfu, where she 
set up her own civil administration as soon as the Germans had been 
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disposed of. During the following years she took steps to consolidate 
her position throughout the railway zone by gaining a controlling 
interest in the coal and iron mines, and by continuing to insist on 
having a purely Japanese staff in control of the maritime customs 
at Tsingtao, which she had taken over during the war. The out- 
standing event of this period was the presentation, on January 
18th, 1915, of the famous Twenty-one Demands, of which four solely 
concerned Shantung. The text of these will be found at the 
end of this Article, and it will be seen that the first was the most 
important, and potentially the most serious from the Chinese point 
of view. Peking protested, but was powerless to support her objections 
with anything more than words, and after several exchanges of notes 
regarding the wording and scope of most of the Articles, Japan pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the Chinese Government on May 7th. The 
final result was the signature of a Treaty on May 25th in Peking, in 
which the Japanese demands as regards Shantung were embodied, 
though it should he said that Japan finally agreed to restore Kiaochow 
to China under certain conditions. The details of the arrangement 
were set forth in notes exchanged between the two Governments and 
are reproduced with the text of the relevant Articles of the Treaty. 

China was compelled to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
Japan was now in a very strong position, thanks to her ability to 
profit by the weakness of the Peking Government and the dissensions 
among the Chinese leaders. Thus in 1918 she concluded three Agree- 
ments with the Peking Government; the first in January, for the 
furnishing of arms to the latter ; the second in May, for joint defence— 
w secret military pact—and the third in September, for the financing 
of the construction of two railway lines. The ostensible object of 
the first was to equip a Chinese army to guard the northern frontier 
against a possible German attack, but in reality both the proceeds 
of the loan advanced by Japan and the arms themselves went to 
help the Northern War Lords to carry on a campaign against the 
South. The terms of the second were successfully kept secret, 
but nominally it was to provide for mutual assistance against 
hostile influence in Siberia; it was believed in China, however, 
that Peking had consented to follow Tokyo’s leadership in the matter 
of naval and military defence. Under the third Agreement Japan 
obtained new railway concessions in Shantung in return for a loan 
of 20,000,000 yen, at 8 per cent. interest. 

Japan could hardly be blamed for taking advantage of the inability 
of the Peking war lords to resist the temptation of raising funds to 
finance their military adventures by the sale of concessions of the kind 
just mentioned, more especially as she was seriously concerned for the 
future of her already large economic and financial interests in Shantung. 
She could not help feeling apprehension for the fate of her commercial 
and industrial investments in that province unless the railway system, 
at any rate, was under her control, and in this she was justified, as 
events in China soon showed. Though the Chinese Government handed 
the German Minister in Peking his passport on March 14th, 1917, it was 
not until August 14th that war on Germany was actually declared ; even 
then the war between the North and South effectively prevented any 
action being taken, and by the time the Armistice had been signed all 
the country’s resources in men and munitions had been frittered away 
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in civil war. China’s position at the Peace Conference was, 
accordingly, as weak as Japan’s was strong. Though her delegation 
in Paris put up a very good fight for the claims of theic country in 
respect of Shantung, the Treaty of Versailles confirmed Japan’s title 
to the possession of Kiaochow, and China could do nothing beyond 
refusing to sign it. The hands of the principal Allies were tied by 
secret agreements made with Japan in 1917, specifically securing to her 
the reversion of the German rights in Shantung. China, however, 
continued the agitation she had begun, both at home and abroad— 
especially in the United States of America—and by so doing prepared 
the ground for the changed attitude taken up towards the whole 
question at the Conference in Washington two years later. At the 
Peace Conference itself her delegation had submitted to the con- 
ference a2 memorandum which set forth with considerable force and 
no little ability the Chinese point of view towards the subjects of 
foreign concessions and special interests in the country, and though 
this had not appeared to have had much effect at the time—in the 
face of combined British and Japanese opposition (the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was still in force)—it is probable that it was read and further 
considered by many responsible politicians on both sides of the 
Atlantic during the next year or so, with results which were very 
evident as soon as the Washington Conference opened its deliberations. 

On this occasion, side by side with the Conference called to deal 
with the limitation of Naval armaments, separate negotiations took 
place between China and Japan, under the auspices of Lord (then 
Mr. Arthur) Balfour and Mr. Charles Hughes on the subject of the 
future of Kiaochow and the other former German leased territories, 
properties and rights in Shantung. The text of the Agreement arrived 
at is printed at the end of this article. It constituted a complete 
reversal of the policy previously followed of allowing Japan a free 
hand in China, and opened the door, it was hoped, to the inauguration 
of a new era in the development of China. Unfortunately for her 
people, the rulers of that country have done nothing towards taking 
advantage of the opportunity offered them ; on the contrary, Japan’s 
efforts to establish more friendly relations have been to a large extent 
wasted in the face of the struggle for power between the North and 
South, which has been carried on with even greater intensity during the 
last two years. To appreciate the result which this state of affairs 
has brought about in the relations of China and Japan it will be 
necessary to give some outline of recent events. 

Ever since the signature of the Washington Treaty on February 4th, 
1922, the Japanese Government had pursued a definite policy of 
friendship with China, and within a year had withdrawn her troops 
and her post offices from Hankow as well as from the various places 
in Shantung where she had installed herself in 1915. She had agreed 
to terminate the lease of Kiaochow and hand over the railway from 
there to Tsinanfu. The Treaty was ratified by both countries in 
June, 1922, and China was given 15 years in which to complete her 
purchase of the railway, which was valued at 40,000,000 yen. In the 
following March Japan also agreed to turn over both her share of the 
Boxer Indemnity and the payments China was to make for the 
Shantung properties to a special fund which was established for the 
development of cultural activities throughout China, and in various 
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other ways did her best to regain the goodwill of the Chinese 
| people. For example, when, on May 30th, 1925, a general strike was 
' Me declared in Shanghai as a protest against the shooting of some Chinese 
— demonstrators who were threatening the police station (the trouble 
| g having started with the shooting of a Chinese coolie by a Japanese 
eottonmill guard), Japan adopted a most conciliatory ‘attitude and 
| @ agreed to pay an indemnity. 
, The official Japanese | reser was described by the Foreign Minister 
4 in the Diet in January, 1927, in the following terms :— 
(1) To respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, 
and avoid scrupulously all interference in her domestic struggles. 
(2) To promote solidarity in that country and an economic 
rapprochement between the two peoples. 
(3) To entertain sympathetically and helpfully the just 
aspirations of the Chinese people and co-operate in their realisation. 
(4) To maintain an attitude of patience and co-operation in 
the existing situation, and at the same time protect Japan’s 
legitimate and essential rights and interests by all the reasonable 
3 means at the disposal of the Government. ' 
_ The revival of hostilities between the North and South in the 
> _ spring of 1927 led to incidents (notably the Nanking outrage in March, 
4 when the Japanese Consul was shot at) which caused this policy to 
a come in for serious criticism in Tokyo. In April, Baron Tanaka, then 
a the leader of the Seiyukai (opposition) party complained that the 
3 ‘ National flag of Japan was trampled upon and Japanese residents 
met with the utmost humiliation ...tI do not understand the 
indifferent attitude the authorities take towards this ... the dis- 
turbaneces have gone beyond the limit of mere domestic disputes ; 
| 4 they endanger the Far East, and threaten to attack the peace of the 
: world . . . Japan should take the initiative, if necessary, in taking 
an effective step in co-operation with the Powers.” 
. Opinion in Japan itself was now divided, part of the country 
j wishing to continue Baron Shidehara’s “ wait and see’ policy, as 
: it was described, though the Foreign Secretary himself had made 
e out a good case for patience when he said that ‘““Any attempt to force 
q domestic peace in China by outside pressure would do more harm 
> than good.” On the subject of Manchuria there was almost complete 
unanimity—Japan’s interests must be protected at all costs—but 
| 4 in Shantung and on the Yangtze the position was felt to be different, 
and some alarm was expressed at the action of Great Britain in 
, sending troops to Shanghai. The Government press was opposed 
f to intervention in the quarrel between China and Great Britain, but 
R ‘ at the same time did not altogether like the idea of the latter tackling 
s |_| the problem single-handed. Japan’s investments in the Shanghai 
i @ cotton industry were supposed to be worth at least 50,000,000 dollars, 
1 io and, after all, to be really successful an anti-British move by the 
| 4 Chinese would probably end up as anti-Japanese also. Concern 
. was also expressed in T'okyo at the interference with the Customs 
administration in which the Peking Government had been indulging, 
on the ground that this would undermine China’s financial integrity 
and postpone indefinitely the prospects of her obtaining the funds 
needed for the construction of railways and the development of other 
industrial concerns. ~ 
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In April the Japanese Government fell, and a change came over 
the relations between the two countries. The attack on the Japanese 
Consulate and outrages on Japanese subjects on March 24 and 25 
had led to the removal of all Japanese subjects from Nanking at 
the end of the previous month, and an attempt was made to 
stampede them from Hankow. The Japanese in Shanghai also 
became very restive towards the policy of ‘ benevolent neutrality,” 
but the view in Tokyo then was that the political complications in 
China—the danger of a spread of Communism—were more serious 
than the prospect of further damage to foreign life and property. 
Chiang Kai-shek was regarded as the only bulwark against the Com- 
munists, in the South, at least, and by this time, the conviction was 
general that the day of Chang-Tso-lin had passed and that the Nation- 
alists might at any moment march on Peking. Everything depended, 
however, on Chiang establishing his authority and, meanwhile, the 
new Japanese Government, under Baron Tanaka, was determined 
to follow a more active policy. A, warning was sent to the Nationalists 
that Japan would not remain indifferent to the spread of Communism, 
and three officials were sent to the Yangtze to investigate the position 
there. Chiang Kai-shek entered Shantung in May and the Northern 
defeat seemed complete. From that moment, when reading the 
history of events in that part of China, it is difficult to be certain 
whether one is dealing with May, 1927, or the present month. Japan 
sent 2,000 troops to Tsingtao on May 28th, and on June 6th there 
were further attacks on Japanese civilians by Nationalist troops 
at Haichow. Thereupon 1,500 Japanese troops were sent to Tsinanfu 
and other places on the railway, and further reinforcements were 
sent from Japan, but the Government at the same time denied any 
intention of interfering with the military operations between the 
North and South in almost identically the same words as it used a few 
days ago. The Foreign Commissioner in Shanghai protested to the 
Japanese Consul-General against the despatch of troops, but the 
only reply was a statement by the Japanese Premier that the troops 
should be withdrawn as soon as conditions were safe. Further 
protests were made by both the Peking and Nanking Governments— 
again, exactly as in May, 1928, and demonstrations were held at 
Shanghai and elsewhere in which violent speeches were made accusing 
Japan of blocking the Nationalist advance towards Peking. 

In June a Conference of Japanese Diplomatic and Consular Officials 
in China was held in Tokyo, where the despatch of troops to Tsinanfu 
had never really been popular. Sections of the press even went so 
far as to say that there was “no need to protect our residents in 
Tsinan .. . if unsettled conditions continue the Government ought 
to withdraw both residents and troops.’’ At the Conference a dis- 
tinetion was drawn between Manchuria and the rest of China, and 
nothing was said in criticism of the official attitude in respect of 
Japanese interests in the former place. So well established, in fact, 
has this become, that the Nanking Government itself has given 
indications of its acquiescence in the position, and in May last year 
Mr. C. C. Wu, the then Foreign Minister, declared publicly that 
Japan’s interests in Manchuria would have to be respected. The 
military position in Shantung, however, made it seem necessary to 
interfere still further in the affairs of that province, and in July the 
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Cabinet obtained sanction for the despatch of 2,000 men from Tsingtao 
to Tsinanfu, while 1,000 were distributed along the railway line. 
Baron Tanaka at the same time asked Chiang-Kai-shek to send an 
official to Tsinan as observer, so as to satisfy the Nationalists that the 
Japanese were not assisting the North by the action they were taking. 

The sudden collapse of the invasion and the fall of Chiang- Kai-shek 
upset all calculations, for there is little doubt that Japan was relying 
upon him both to deal with Communism and to unify the country. 
On August 30, the Japanese Government ordered the withdrawal of 
her inland forces, as there was no longer considered to be any risk of 
disorders in Shantung, but a declaration was made at the same time 
that if the peace was disturbed in future anywhere in China where 
Japanese were residing the Government would take such self-defensive 
measure as the situation required. The winter passed without 
incident, but the Nationalists were on the move early in the spring. 
By the middle of April the position in Shantung seemed to have been 
on the same aspect as it had had a year previously, and on April 17, 
the Japanese Marines at Tsingtao were ordered to be in readiness to 
proceed to Tsinanfu. Two days later the Cabinet decided to send 
5,000 men to Tsingtao, and on April 25, two cruisers and four destroyers 
were despatched to that port, while 1,400 men were sent on up the line 
to Tsinanfu. Further movements took place within the next few 
days, and by the end of the month there were 6,000 Japanese troops 
in Shantung, of whom 2,000 were in the capital. Protests were made 
and made again, both by the Legation in Tokyo and by Hwang Fu, the 
new Nationalist Foreign Minister, and Chiang-Kai-shek issued a 
proclamation holding all the Nationalist armies responsible for the 
protection of foreign life and property. This, however, did not remove 
the necessity—from the Japanese point of view—of the presence of 
Japanese troops, since looting and brigandage took place in the north 
of the province for which demoralised Northern troops appear to have 
been responsible. 

Once the Nationalists were in possession of Tsinanfu there 
appeared no reason to expect further trouble, and had it not been for 
the unfortunate incident of May 3, there is little doubt that by now 
the bulk of the Japanese forces would have left the city and handed 
over the railway line to Chiang-Kai-shek. As it has turned out, 
however, Japan has found it necessary to take somewhat drastie 
measures to ensure the safety of her nationals, and the whole city of 
Tsinanfu has been in the hands of her forces since May 11. This 
fact, taken in conjunction with the possibility of complications in the 
north, should the Nationalists attempt to pursue the demoralised 
Northerners over the frontier into Manchuria, constitutes a position 
which must give cause for concern, but if the Nationalists enter Peking 
and show themselves capable of introducing a reasonable element of 
stability and permanence into the Government, it will certainly not 
be in Japan’s interest to stand in their way. On the contrary, she 
has every reason to wish to be on good terms with whatever Govern- 
ment emerges from the present upheaval; the interests of both 
countries are entirely bound up with the re-establishment of conditions 
in which trade and industry can revive, and the Kuomintang is 
understood to be just as anxious to avoid a permanent breach with 
Japan as that country is to see her markets in China regain their 
former activity. 
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II. TREATY PROVISIONS re SHANTUNG. 





THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. 
Article 1. 

The Chinese Government engages to give full assent to all matters upon 
which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the German 
Government relating to the disposition of all rights, interests and concessions, 
which Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to 
the Province of Shantung. 


Article 2. 

The Chinese Government engages that within the Province of Shantung 
and along its coast no territory or island will be ceded or leased to a third 
Power under any pretext. 


Article 3. 


The Chinese Government consents to Japan’s building a railway from 
Chefoo or Lungkow to join the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway. 


Article 4. | 

The Chinese Government engages, in the interest of trade and for the 
residence of foreigners, to open by herself as soon as possible certain important 
cities and towns in the Province of Shantung as Commercial Ports. What 
places shall be opened are to be jointly decided upon in a separate agreement. 


TREATIES AND NOTES. 


Signed at Peking, May 25th, 1915; ratifications exchanged at Tokyo, June 
8th, 1915. 
Article 1. 

The Chinese Government agrees to give full assent to all matters upon 
which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the German 
Government relating to the disposition of all rights, interests and concessions 
which Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to 
the Province of Shantung. 


Article 2. 

The Chinese Government agrees that as regards the railway to be built 
by China herself from Chefoo or Lungkow to connect with the Kiaochow- 
Tsinanfu Railway, if Germany abandons the privilege of financing the Chefoo- 
Weihsien line, China will approach Japanese capitalists to negotiate for a 
loan. 


Article 3. 
The Chinese Government agrees in the interests of trade and for the 


residence of foreigners, to open by China herself, as soon as possible, certain 
suitable places in the Province of Shantung as Commercial Ports. 
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EXcHANGE oF NoTEs. 
From the Chinese Minister. 


(1) In the name of the Chinese Government I have the honor to make 
the following declaration to your Government: ‘‘ Within the Province of 
Shantung or along its coast no territory or island will be leased or ceded 
to any foreign Power under any pretext.” 

(2) I have the honor to state that the places which ought to be opened 
as Commercial Ports by China herself, as provided in Article 3 of the Treaty 
respecting the Province of Shantung signed this day, will be selected and the 
regulations therefor will be drawn up, by the Chinese Government itself, 
: decision concerning which will be made after consulting the Minister of 

apan. 


From the Japanese Minister. 


In the name of my Government I have the honor to make the following 
declaration to the Chinese Government : 

When, after the termination of the present war, the leased territory 
of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free disposal of Japan, the Japanese 
Government will restore the said leased territory to China under the following 
conditions : 

(1) The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a Commercial Port. 

(2) A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to be established 
at a place designated by the Japanese Government. 

(3) If the foreign Powers desire it, an international concession may be 
established. 

(4) As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings and properties 
of Germany and the conditions and procedure relating thereto, the Japanese 
Government and the Chinese Government shall arrange the matter by mutual 
agreement before the restoration. 





THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
Article 156. 


Germany renounces, in favour of Japan, all her rights, title and privileges— 
particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, railways, mines and 
submarine cables—which she acquired in virtue of the Treaty concluded by 
her with China on March 6, 1898, and of all other arrangements relative to 
the Province of Shantung. 

All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, including its branch 
lines, together with its subsidiary property of all kinds, stations, shops, fixed 
and rolling stock, mines, plant and material for the exploitation of the mines, 
are and remain acquired by Japan, together with all rights and privileges 
attaching thereto. 

The German State submarine cables from Tsingtao to Shanghai and from 
Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges and properties attaching 
thereto, are similarly acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and 
encumbrances. 


Article 157. 


The movable and immovable property owned by the German State in 
the territory of Kisochow, as well as all the rights which Germany might 
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claim in consequence of the works or improvements made or of the expenses 
incurred by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with this territory, are 
and remain acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and encumbrances. 


Article 158. 

Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty the archives, registers, plans, title-deeds 
and documents of every kind, wherever they may be, relating to the 
administration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial or other, of the 
territory of Kiaochow. 

Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to Japan of al 
treaties, arrangements or agreements relating to the rights, title or privileges 


referred to in the two preceding Articles. 





THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 
Signed 4th February. Ratified 2nd June 1922. 


PROVISIONS REGARDING SHANTUNG. 
Article I. 
Japan shall restore to China the former German Leased Territory of 
Kiaochow. 


Article II. 

The Government of the Chinese Republic and the Government of Japan 
shall each appoint three Commissioners to form a Joint Commission, with 
powers to make and carry out detailed arrangements relating to the transfer 
of the Kiaochow and to the transfer of public properties in the said Territory 
and to settle other matters likewise requiring adjustment. 

For such purposes, the Joint Commission shall meet immediately upon 
the coming into force of the present Treaty. 


Article III. 


The transfer of the administration of the former German Leased Territory 
of Kiaochow and the transfer of public properties in the said Territory, as 
well as the adjustment of other matters under the preceding Article, shall be 
completed as soon as possible, and, in any case, not later than six months 
from the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 


Article IV. 


The Government of Japan undertakes to hand over to the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic, upon the transfer to China of the 
administration of the former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow, such 
archives, registers, plans, title-deeds, and other documents in the possession 
of Japan, or certified copies thereof, as may be necessary for the transfer 
of the administration, as well as those that may be useful for the subsequent 
administration by China of the said Territory and of the Fifty Kilometre 


Zone around Kiaochow Bay. 
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Article V. 


The Government of Japan undertakes to transfer to the Government of 
the Chinese Republic all public properties including land, buildings, works 
or establishments in the former German Leased Territory of Kaiochow, whether 
formerly possessed by the German authorities, or purchased or constructed 
by the Japanese authorities during the period of the Japanese administration 
of the said Territory, except those indicated in Article VII of the present 
Treaty. 


Article VI. 


In the transfer of public properties under the preceding Article, no com- 
pensation will be claimed from the Government of the Chinese Republic : 
Provided, however, that for those purchased or constructed by the Japanese 
authorities, and also for the improvements on or additions to those formerly 
possessed by the German authorities, the Government of the Chinese Republic 
shall refund a fair and equitable proportion of the expenses actually incurred 
by the Government of Japan, having regard to the principle of depreciation 
and continuing value. 


Article VII. 


Such public properties in the former German Leased Territory of Kaiochow 
as are required for the Japanese Consulate to be established in Tsingtao 
shall be retained by the Government of Japan, and those required more 
especially for the benefit of the Japanese community, including public schools, 
shrines and cemeteries, shall be left in the hands of the said community. 


Article VIII. 


Details of the matters referred to in the preceding three Articles shall 
be arranged by the Joint Commission provided for in Article II of the present 
Treaty. 


Article 1X. 


The Japanese troops, including gendarmes, now stationed along the 
Tsingtao-T'sinanfu Railway and its branches, shall be withdrawn as soon 
as the Chinese police or military force shall have been sent to take over the 
protection of the Railway. 


Article X. 


The disposition of the Chinese police or military force and the withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops under the preceding Article may be effected in sections. 

The date of the completion of such process for each section shall be arranged 
in advance between the competent authorities of China and Japan. 

The entire withdrawal of such Japanese troops shall be effected within 
three months, if possible, and, in any case, not later than six months, from 
the date of the signature of the present Treaty. 


Article XI. 


The Japanese garrison at Tsingtao shall be completely withdrawn, 
simultaneously, if possible, with the transfer to China of the administration 
of the former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow, and, in any case, not 
later than thirty days from the date of such transfer. 
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Article XII. 
The Custom House of Tsingtao shall be made an integral part of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs upon the coming into force of the present Treaty, 


Article XIII. 

The Provisional Agreement of August 6, 1915, between China and Japan, 
relating to the re-opening of the Office of the Chinese Maritime Customs at 
Tsingtao shall cease to be effective upon the coming into force of the present 


Treaty. 


Article XIV. 

Japan shall transfer to China the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway and its 
branches, together with all other properties appurtenant thereto, including 
wharves, warehouses and other similar properties. 


Article XV. 

China undertakes to reimburse to Japan the actual value of all the Railway 
properties mentioned in the preceding Article. 

The actual value to be so reimbursed shall consist of the sum of fifty-three 
million, four hundred and six thousand, one hundred and forty-one (53,406,141) 
gold marks (which is the assessed value of such portion of the said properties 
as was left behind by the Germans), or its equivalent, plus the amount which 
Japan, during her administration of the Railway, has actually expended for 
permanent improvements on or additions to the said properties, less a suitable 
allowance for depreciation. 

It is understood that no charge will be made with respect to the wharves, 
warehouses and other similar properties mentioned in the preceding Article, 
except for such permanent improvements on or additions to them as may have 
been made by Japan, during her administration of the Railway, less a suitable 


allowance for depreciation. 


Article XVI. 

The Government of the Chinese Republic and the Government of Japan 
shall each appoint three Commissioners to form a Joint Railway Commission, 
with powers to appraise the actual value of the Railway properties on the 
basis defined in the preceding Article, and to arrange the transfer of the said 


properties. 


Article XVII. 

The transfer of all the Railway properties under Article XIV of the present 
Treaty shall be completed as soon as possible, and, in any case, not later 
than nine months from the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 


Article XVIII. 

To effect the reimbursement under Article XV of the present Treaty, 
China shall deliver to Japan simultaneously with the completion of the 
transfer of the Railway properties, Chinese Government Treasury Notes, 
secured on the properties and revenues of the Railway and running for 4 
period of fifteen years, but redeemable, whether in whole or in part, at the 
option of China, at the end of five years from the date of the delivery of the 
said Treasury Notes, or at any time thereafter upon six months’ previous 


notice. 
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Article XIX. 

Pending the redemption of the said Treasury Notes under the preceding 
Article, the Government of the Chinese Republic will select and appoint, for 
90 long a period as any part of the said Treasury Notes shall remain unredeemed, 
a Japanese subject to be Traffic Manager, and another Japanese subject to be 
Chief Accountant jointly with the Chinese Chief Accountant and with 
co-ordinate functions. 

These officials shall all be under the direction, control and supervision of 
the Chinese Managing Director, and removable for cause. 


Article XX. 

Financial details of a technical character relating to the said Treasury 
Notes, not provided for in this Section, shall be determined in common accord 
between the Chinese and Japanese authorities as soon as possible, and, in 
any case, not later than six months from the date of the coming into force of 
the present Treaty. 


Article X XI. 


The concessions relating to the two extensions of the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway, namely, the Tsinanfu-Shunteh and the Kaomi-Hsuchowfu lines, 
shall be made open to the common activity of an international financial 
group, on terms to be arranged between the Government of the Chinese 
Republic and the said group. 


Article X XII. 


The mines of Tsechwan, Fangtze and Chinlingchen, for which the mining 
rights were formerly granted by China to Germany, shall be handed over 
to a company to be formed under a special charter of the Government of 
the Chinese Republic, in which the amount of Japanese capital shall not 
exceed that of Chinese capital. 

The mode and terms of such arrangement shall be determined by the 
Joint Commission provided for in Article II of the present Treaty. 


Article X XIII. 


The Government of Japan declares that it will not seek the establishment 
of an exclusive Japanese settlement, or of an international settlement, in 
the former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow. 

The Government of the Chinese Republic, on its part, declares that the 
entire area of the former German Leased Territory of Kaiochow will be 
opened to foreign trade, and that foreign nationals will be permitted freely 
to rye and to carry on commerce, industry and other lawful pursuits within 
such area. 


Article XXIV. 


The Government of the Chinese Republic further declares that vested 
rights lawfully and equitably acquired by foreign nationals in the former 
German Leased Territory of Kiaochow, whether under the German régime 
or during the period of the Japanese administration, will be respected. 

All questions relating to the status or validity of such vested rights acquired 
by Japanese subjects or Japanese companies shall be adjusted by the Joint 
Commission provided for in Article I of the present Treaty. 
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III.—_CHRONOLOGY. 


Austriae 
May 16th.—Signature of trade agreement in Paris. (See France.) 


Belgium. 
May 16th.—Conclusion of treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 


Bolivia. 

May 13th.—The Bolivian section of the Arica-La Paz railway was handed 
over to Bolivia, but the Chilean administration of the line was to continue 
for a further two months, after which the future management of the railway 
would be decided by representatives of the two countries. This gave effect 
to the Treaty of Friendship signed in 1904 by which Bolivia was to obtain 
an outlet to the sea via a railway to be built from La Paz to Arica, the 
ownership of the Bolivian section of which was to be transferred to Bolivia 
15 years after the completion of the line. (It was opened on May 13th, 1913.) 


Bulgaria. 
May 16th.—Frontier affair near Klissouro. (See Yugo-Slavia.) 


Canada. | 

May 18th.—Speaking in the House Mr. Mackenzie King said he had no 
doubt that Canada would be asked to become a party to the Kellogg Treaty 
and that it would be the wish of the people that she should do so. 

May 22nd.—The Government received a formal invitation from 
Washington to join with the other Powers in the signature of the multilateral 
pact. ‘The Premier replied that Canada’s attitude would be similar to that 


of Great Britain. 


Chile. 
May 13th.—Transfer of Arica railway to Bolivia. (See Bolivia.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Fighting in the North. 

May 9th—Chang Tso-lin, in a circular telegram sent to all the civil and 
military authorities throughout China, stated that his policy had been 
actuated principally by the desire to suppress Bolshevism, and he had taken 
up arms in order to eliminate Communism. He regretted that foreigners 
should have been involved in their domestic struggles, and said that if this 
were allowed to continue, he would be unable to face the whole nation, as well 
as the friendly Powers. ‘‘ In view of this situation, I have ordered my 
victorious troops at Changteh and along the Shansi railway to cease hostilities 
immediately.” He added that as regards national politics, the question 
of right or wrong rested with the people, whom he hoped would “ come to 
their senses and save the country from destruction.” He believed that his 
experience qualified him better than anyone else to view the whole situation 
and lead the campaign against Communism, but concluded by saying: “ I will 
not be insistent if our people can agree on a fair and impartial decision.” 
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News reached London that the Nationalist general Ho Wai-tsu had crossed 
the Yellow River in his advance north. The Northerners were reported 
to be concentrating at Machang. 

The Wai Chiaopu protested to the Japanese Legation in Peking against 
the establishment of a Japanese aerodrome outside Tientsin. 

Rumours were current in Peking that Chang Tso-lin intended leaving for 
Mukden without fighting, so as to leave his Fengtien force intact. 

Hwang Fu published a statement of his experiences in Tsinanfu from 
May 2nd to the 5th, in which he reiterated his charges against the Japanese 
of starting the firing and of murdering the Shantung Foreign Commissioner, 
but brought forward no evidence (except hearsay) in support of them. 

News reached Shanghai of further fighting between the troops of General 
Sotoyama and Southerners under Chen Tiao-yuan near Kotien (15 miles 
east of Tsinanfu). 

The Japanese bombarded the Chinese city of Tsinanfu, owing to the 
Nationalist troops under Feng Cheng-wu having failed to evacuate it within 
the time limit laid down by the Japanese ultimatum. About 6,000 Chinese 
surrendered and were disarmed. 

Fighting also took place between Japanese and Chinese forces at a point 
7 miles east of T'sinanfu, in which the latter were driven back, leaving a large 
number of dead. 

May 10th.—The Nationalist News Agency reported that the Japanese 
had occupied the entire Shartung Railway Zone. They also occupied the 
Yellow River bridge on the Tientsin-Pukow line, 9 miles north of Tsinanfu. 

The Japanese authorities stated officially that the Chinese Foreign 
Commissioner (reported murdered on May 5th) was alive and well, under their 
protection. 

May 11th.—After a bombardment the Japanese forces entered the walled 
city of Tsinanfu and took possession of the entire city. Several Chinese 
civilians were stated to have been killed by Japanese gunfire. 

The main Southern Army had been withdrawn to Taianfu, and about 
20,000 of them were believed to have crossed the Yellow River some distance 
north of Tsinanfu, and to be on their way towards Tehchow. An equal 
number of Southern troops were reported to have been disarmed by Japanese 
in Tsinanfu. ; 

The Japanese took over control of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway from 
Tsinanfu to the south bank of the Yellow River. 

On the Peking-Hankow line the Northern forces had retired, and Shansi 
troops had occupied the junction of the Shansi and Peking-Hankow Railways. 

Nanking Government’s appeal to the League. (See League of Nations.) 

It was learnt that Mrs. Hobart of the American Methodist Mission had 
been killed at Taianfu on April 29th. 

Tsinanfu was stated to be clear of Nationalist troops, and the Japanese 
authorities asked the Chinese Chamber of Commerce to take over control 
of the administration (including police, telegraphs, etc.) 
® May 12th—yYen Shi-shan announced that he had captured Tsangchow 
(midway between Tientsin and Tehchow) on May 8th. 
ly. News reached Shanghai that Feng Yu- -hsiang entered Tehchow (on the 
railway, 60 miles north of T'sinanfu) the previous day. Large captures of 
Northern troops were claimed by the Nationalists. 

A conference of the British, French, Japanese and U.S.A. authorities was 
held in Tientsin at which it was decided to establish an outpost line on a 
radius 7 miles from Tientsin. 
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May 14th-The Japanese proposal for the establishment of a neutral 
zone 7 miles round Tientsin was negatived by the Powers, who decided that 
the Nationalists ought to be given free access to the native city and to the 
railway. 

The Northern Army Commanders were reported to have shortened their 
line and fallen back on Tsangchow (60 miles south of Tientsin), Paotingfu 
(70 miles west south-west of Tientsin), and Hwailai (50 miles north-west 
of Peking). 

May 15th—Japanese demands re Tsinan outrages. (See Japan.) 

The Northern forces were stated to have withdrawn from Paotingfu and 
to be on their way to Manchuria. 

May 16th.—No further movements of Southern forces were reported, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s army being apparently prevented from advancing beyond 
the south of Tsinan by the Japanese, who refused to allow it to use the railway 
until Chiang had accepted their demands re the outrages. 

Feng Yu-hsiang’s forces were understood to be engaged with the 
Northerners only 30 or 35 miles south of Tientsin, and to be threatening the 
Shantung forces’ rear. 

Further news reached Tientsin from the war area to the effect that 
Tsangchow was still in the occupation cf the Northern forces, who numbered 
about 150,000 in the district. Feng’s forces had reached Tehchow, but were 
still far from the Northerners. He was understood to have taken complete 
possession of Shantung and installed his own nominees in the official posts 
throughout the province. The commander of his Kansu cavalry, Sun 
Liang-chen, was appointed Chairman of the Shantung Provincial Government. 

It was officially announced that Chang Tso-lin had ordered a general 
attack on both the Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow railways. 

Japanese decision re fighting north of Peking. (See Japan.) 

May 17th.—Rearguard actions were reported to have taken place between 
the Shansi troops and the Northern Manchurian Army south of Paotingfu. 

The Powers were stated to have put Tientsin in a strong state of defence, 
having altogether 12,000 troops available. 

The Shansi forces claimed to have captured Paotingfu on May 14th and 
Chochow the following day, and their vanguard was said to be within 7 miles 
of Peking. 

Other reports reached Shanghai contradicting this, and stating that the 
Northern Manchurian forces were still holding the Paotingfu-Hokienfu- 
Tsangchow line. Fighting was going on at Wangyu (south of Paotingfu). 

Three thousand Japanese troops were announced to be en route for 
Tientsin, of whom probably 1,000 were destined for Peking. Preparations 
were made for the evacuation of Japanese women and children to 

Dairen. 

May 18th.—Major-General Saito was appointed Japanese Garrison 
Commander in Tsinanfu for the purpose of assisting the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce in maintaining peace and order. 

The Northern Armies were stated to have inflicted a reverse on the Army 
of Feng Yu-hsiang and the Shansi forces at a point 30 miles south of Paotingfu. 

Japanese Government's warning. (See Japan.) 

Reports reached Peking that the Northern armies had inflicted a reverse 
on the forces of Feng Yu-hsiang and the Shansi troops at a point about 
30 miles south of Paotingfu. 
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May 20th.—A steady exodus of Chinese from Tsinanfu was stated to be 
going on as a result of the drastic measures taken by the Japanese authorities 
there. 

The Northern forces were reported to have recaptured Tingchow and 
successfully beaten off attacks on Tsangchow and Hokien. 

May 22nd.—After a conference in Tsinanfu between the Japanese and the 
Nationalist authorities, the Japanese were stated to have agreed to return to 
the Chinese police the prisoners and munitions taken during the troubles of 
May 3rd and subsequently. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 

May 18th.—An anti-Japanese boycott was started again in Shanghai. 
The “Committee for the Severance of Economic Relations with Japan” 
issued an order to Chinese merchants that they must register all Japanese 
stocks in their possession and upon payment of a fee such goods would then 
be passed for sale. 

Several Communist posters appeared bearing the legend “ Destroy Chiang 
Kai-shek, the running dog of the Japanese Imperialists. Beat down the 
Kuomintang and support the Communist Party.” 


The Peking Government. 


May 10th.—It was understood in Peking that the Japanese had asked for 
a zone extending for about 7 miles around Tientsin, and had requested the 
Powers to agree to this. 

May 14th.—Reports were current in Paris that the Powers intended to 
recall their Legations and nationals from Peking to Tientsin, where there 
were about 9,000 European and American troops. 

May 15th.—The military situation was described in Peking and Shanghai 
as a race for Peking and Tientsin between Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
and some apprehension was felt at the possibility of the latter being 
successful, in view of the fact that he was known to have several notorious 
Communists among his advisers and staff, including several Russians. His 
forces were estimated to number about 200,000. 

May 17th.—According to Reuter, Chang Tso-lin issued a mandate 
accusing Feng of being in league with the Communists and refusing to have 
any dealings with him, but expressed his willingness to come to terms with 
the other Nationalist leaders. 

Student demonstrations occurred in Peking and 13 students were shot 
outside the North Gate. 

May 18th.—A Treaty of Amity and Commerce with Poland was signed 
in Peking. 

May 19th.—Four hundred Japanese troops arrived in Peking. 

May 20th.—Chang Tso-lin advised to leave Pekin. (See Japan). 

May 21st.—The Ankuochun leaders issued a statement in reply to the 
Japanese warning re Manchuria, in which Chang Tso-lin’s circular telegram 
was cited as proof of their desire for peace, and Japan was told that she 
should turn to the Nationalists for a complete cessation of hostilities. The 
statement concluded: “In the present circumstances it is impracticable 


to suggest that one side should give in.” 
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May 22nd.—The town of Tangshan (80 miles north of Tientsin on the 
Peking-Mukden railway) was reported to have been looted by soldier brigands, 
who murdered many of the native residents, on May 21st, having entered the 
town immediately on the departure of the U.S.A. troops. (The town, as the 
centre of rich coalfields owned by Chinese and British capital, was garrisoned 
by U.S. troops under the Boxer Protocol of 1901 for the keeping 
open of the railway. The U.S. troops left on May 20th, and it was understood 
the sector would be taken over by either British or Japanese forces). 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


May 10th.—Several cases of assaults on Japanese residents in Shanghai 
were reported. 

The Chinese Press announced that Chiang Kai-shek had decided to resign 
his post as Commander-in-Chief and would be succeeded by Feng Yu-hsiang. 

May 13th.—The Nanking Government published a telegram addressed to 
President Coolidge inviting the assistance of the U.S.A. against Japan. 

Anti-Japanese demonstrations took place in Shanghai, and steps were 
taken to organise a more effective boycott of Japanese goods, etc., both there 
and in Hankow. 

The Nationalist Government Council passed a resolution for the dismissal 
of General Ho Yao-tsu, whose army was implicated in the first collision with 
the Japanese in 'sinanfu. 

May 16th.—Chiang Kai-shek was understood to have telegraphed to the 
Canton Government saying that he would be compelled to accept the 
Japanese demands (regarding the Tsinan outrages) in order not to hamper 
the advance against the North. 

May 18th.—Japanese memorandum of policy towards China. (See Japan.) 

May 21st.—It was learned in Shanghai that the U.S.A. Minister in Peking 
had made representations to the Government of Nanking regarding the 
killing of two American missionaries during the Nationalist advance through 
Shantung. The Minister stated that the U.S. Government was prepared to 
use its forces in China for the protection of its nationals, if necessary, but 
called upon the Nationalists to take steps to prevent acts of violence against 
foreigners in future. The Note demanded that “‘ The murderers be arrested 
and executed and that the officers, who not only failed to apprehend and 
punish the culprits, but even gave encouragement to such inhuman and 
uncivilised acts by subsequently permitting the occupation and looting 
by their soldiers of the American Mission building, be arrested forthwith and 
severely punished.” 

The Nanking Government Foreign Affairs Committee, at a meeting to 
consider the Japanese demands, agreed unanimously “that an early and 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the Tsinan affair is advisable.” This 
was understood in Shanghai to mean that the Nationalists would accept the 
demands, though by doing so they would virtually give Japan control of 
Shantung for the duration of the civil war. 

Dr. C. C. Wu in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

May 22nd.—News reached Shanghai that serious fighting had taken place 
at Hankow between the troops of Chen Chien (Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nanking Sixth Army which occupied Hankow on November 16th, 1927, and 
author of the Nanking outrage) and those of Li Tsung-jen, the Kwangsi 
General commanding the Hupeh forces. 
Hwang Fu handed in his resignation. 
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Canton. 

May 9th.—All Japanese residents in the native quarter of Canton were. 
ordered to leave. 

May 16th—Chiang Kai-shek’s telegram re Japanese demands. (See 
Nanking Government.) 

May 20th.—At Wuchow (about 200 miles up the West River from Canton): 
boycotters prevented the unloading of cargoes from Japanese ships. 

Extra police protection was afforded to the Japanese districts of Hongkong, 
and especially the Wanchai district, where the Chinese indulged in the 
smashing of shop windows. 


France. 

May 13th.—Agreement with Persia. (See Persia.) 

May 16th.—An agreement was signed in Paris between the French and 
British Ministers of Labour, aimed at facilitating the entry of certain 
categories of the nationals of each country into the other, who would 
ordinarily have come under the immigration and foreign labour restrictions. 

A trade agreement with Austria was signed in Paris, based on the 
reciprocal concession of most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Germany. 

May 16th.—Exchange of Notes with Persia. (See Persia.) 

May 2\st.—The General Election resulted in the Socialists gaining 
19 seats, the Nationalists losing 39, and the Centre Party losing nine. The 
new Reichstag was composed of 152 Socialists, 73 Nationalists, 62 Centre 
Party, 44 People’s Party, 54 Communists, 25 Democrats, 23 Economic Party, 
16 Bavarian People’s Party, 12 Fascists and 24 Peasants and Farmers. 

The election to the Prussian Diet resulted in a heavy defeat for the 
Nationalist Party, which lost 42 seats, and only held 82. The Socialists 
secured 136 seats, the Centre 72, the People’s Party 40, the Communists 56, 
Democrats and Economic Party 21 each, and Fascists 6. 


Great Britain. 

May 10th.—In a statement in the House of Commons the Foreign Secretary 
explained the delay that had taken place in sending the Government’s reply 
to the American Note regarding the multi-lateral Pact. The American 
proposal had been received on April 13th when he had been absent from 
London, but immediately on his return steps had been taken to consult the 
Dominions, since the Government was particularly anxious that the policy 
of the whole Empire should be one in the matter. It was also desirous that 
the document should not be signed until every party had had plenty of time 
to realise the full import of its provisions. It was necessary to get a document 
which all should sign in the same spirit, which all should sign meaning the 
same thing, which all should sign with the same goodwill, the same heartiness 
and the same determination to maintain it. 

The Government had suggested that reference to a meeting of Jurists might 
aid in the reduction to a minimum of all possible differences as regards the 
wording of the Pact. But this proposal had not commended itself to one of 
the Governments concerned, and the idea had, therefore, been withdrawn. 
(It was understood that the United States was the Government referred to). 

Signature of Treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 

An Order in Council was published (under date May 7th) suspending as 
from May 10th several Orders in Council providing for British jurisdiction in 
Persia. 
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May 14th—Sir Austen Chamberlain made a statement in the House 
regarding the treaty with Persia. It had been concluded for a period of eight 
years and would provisionally enter into force at once, pending ratification. 
The Persian Government had handed to His Britannic Majesty’s Minister a 
list of the safeguards which would be extended to British nationals in view of 
the abolition of the Capitulations. 

May 16th.—Agreement regarding entry of British nationals into France 
and French into England. (See France.) 

May 19th.—The text of the British Note regarding the Draft Treaty for 
the Outlawry of War was handed to the U.S.A. Ambassador in London. In 
this the Government stated that it was convinced that there was no serious 
divergence in effect between the proposals of the U.S.A. and the suggestions 
of the French Government thereon, and that it understood that there would 
be no objection to a modification as the French suggested, making it clear 
that there was no intention of preventing the parties to the Covenant of the 
League or to the Locarno Treaty from fulfilling their obligations. 

With the aim of the U.S. Government “ to embody in a treaty a broad 
statement of principle, to proclaim without restriction or qualification that 
war shall not be used as an instrument of policy ” the British Government 
declared itself ‘‘ wholly in accord.” ‘The French proposals had “ merely 
added an indication of certain exceptional circumstances in which the 
violation of that principle by one party may oblige the others to take action, 
seeming at first sight to be inconsistent with the terms of the proposed Pact.” 

The Note added that there were certain regions the welfare and integrity 
of which constituted a special and vital interest for the Empire’s peace and 
safety, and the Government accepted the new treaty on the distinct under- 
standing that it did not prejudice their freedom of action in that respect. 

The Note concluded by saying that it had been ascertained that the 
Dominions and India were all in cordial agreement with the general principle 
of the proposed treaty. 

The U.S. Government’s Note of April 13th, with the text of the draft 
treaty and the correspondence with the French Government, and the British 
reply were issued as a White Paper. (Cmd. 3109). 


Greece. 

May 8th.—Twelve Communists were arrested at Salonica. 

May 12th.—A decree was published providing for the stabilisation of the 
drachma at 375 to the £ sterling as from May 14th. 

May 22nd.—The Government resigned, following on the resignation from 
the Cabinet of M. Cafandaris, Minister of Finance, who had taken with him 
the Ministers of War, Marine and Public Health, and had announced his 
intention to form a new party. He had previously resigned the leadership 
of the Progressive Liberal Party owing to a difference with M. Venezelos. 


Irak. 


May 16th.—The General Election concluded with a large majority for 
Sir Abdul Muhsin Beg Sadun’s moderate Government, the figures being, 
Government Supporters 70, Opposition 10, Independents 8. 


Italy. 
May \7th.—Protest re Dodecanese. (See U.S.A.) 
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Japan. 

May 9th.—An official statement was issued to the effect that the troops 
sent to Shantung would guard the railway, but that the Chinese would remain 
in control of it. 

Orders were given for the despatch of another Division to Tsingtao, 
bringing the strength of the forces in Shantung up to 26,000 men. Five 
companies of infantry were ordered to Tientsin, and seven destroyers left for 
Canton and Amoy. 

May 15th.—The Cabinet decided to instruct the Japanese Commander-in- 
Chief in Shantung to make the following demands on the Nationalist Govern- 
ment for reparation in connection with the Tsinan outrages: (1) A formal 
apology from Chiang Kai-shek; (2) Punishment of Ho Yao-tsu and others 
responsible for the outrages ; (3) Suspension of hostilities, propaganda, and 
warlike activities within 7 miles from T'sinan, Tientsin and the railway. 

May 16th.—The Government decided to accept the U.S.A. Draft Treaty 
for the renunciation of war, which it was understood to consider preferable 
to the French draft. At the same time it signified its readiness to take part in 
any discussions which might be held. 

The Government decided to prepare a statement regarding the Tsinan 
outrage for the information of the League of Nations. 

The Government decided that it would take whatever steps might be 
necessary to prevent the civil war extending to Manchuria, and would disarm 
the troops of both sides should the Southerners pursue the Northerners 
beyond a line drawn from Shankaikwan to Chaoyang (the former is a port 
east of Peking at the point where the Great Wall reaches the sea, and is on the 
frontier between Manchuria and China proper. Chaoyang is 130 miles 
further north). 

May 17th.—Orders were issued for the despatch of a portion of the Nagoya 
Division from Tsingtao to Tientsin, together with a squadron of aeroplanes. 
A brigade of infantry was also ordered to return from Shantung to Dairen, 
whence it had proceeded only a fortnight previously. 

May 18ti.—A memorandum on Japanese policy in Manchuria and 
Shantung was handed to the representatives of the Peking and Nanking 
Governments, who were warned that Japan might be constrained to take 
appropriate and effective steps for the maintenance of peace and order in 
Manchuria. The Note concluded with a re-aflirmation of neutrality and 
declared that should the measures mentioned be necessary Japan would 
“ exercise due care to provide against any unfair consequences arising to 
either of the two opposed parties.” 

A meeting was held in Tokio to protest against the despatch of troops 
to Shantung, and disorders resulted in 17 arrests being made. 

May 20th.—It was learnt that the Government had, on May 18th, through 
its Minister in Peking, advised Chang Tso-lin to retire to Manchuria. On 
his refusal to do so, the Government decided to take further steps for the 
protection of its nationals. 

May 2ist.—Orders were issued for the concentration in Mukden of all the 
available forces in North China and Manchuria. 

Reply of Northern leaders to Japanese warning. (See Peking Government.) 


Latvia. 
May 12th.—Several officials of the Soviet Legation were arrested at 
Riga on charges of espionage on behalf of the Russian Communist Party. 
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League of Nations. 
May 1\1th.—The Secretariat received a telegram from the Nanking Govern- 


ment complaining of the action of the Japanese in Shantung in sending troops 
and firing on and killing Chinese citizens. It also requested the League to 
summon a Meeting of the Council in accordance with paragraph 2 of Article XI 
of the Covenant, and stated that the Nationalist Government was prepared 
to agree to any suitable arrangement for an international enquiry or 


arbitration. 
May \8th.—-The Economic Consultative Committee concluded its session. 












Mexico. 
May 9th.—Further fighting was reported from Jalisco, in which 15 rebels 


were believed to have been killed. 










Nicaragua. 
May 17th.—-A patrol of U.S. Marines and Nicaraguan guards came into 


touch with a party of Sandino’s men at Paso Real, 45 miles north-east of 


Jinotega, and dispersed it with considerable loss. 
May 20th.—General Luis Mena, acting President of Nicaragua in 1910 
and a supporter of the Liberal General Moncada, was assassinated at Granada. 
Two further engagements were reported between U.S. Marines and the 


revolutionaries. 













Persia. 
May 10th—The New Customs tariff and the decree abrogating the 


Capitulations came into force. 

A Treaty between Great Britain and Persia was signed at Teheran. By 
this, Persian tariff autonomy was recognised and provision was made for 
transitional arrangements pending the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 

‘he Persian Note provided for the regulation of the legal position of 
British subjects in view of the abolition of the Capitulations. 

Notes were also exchanged in reference to facilities to be accorded to 
Imperial Airways Limited for flight over Persian territory. 

May 13th.—An agreement was signed with France for a provisional 
period of one year for reciprocity of treatment as to Customs autonomy and 
the granting of the minimum tariff. Each country was also given immunity 
according to international law. 

May 14th.—Statement regarding treaty with Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain.) 

May 16th.—Provisional treaties were concluded with Belgium and the 
U.S.A. providing for the application of the minimum Customs tariff. 

Notes were also exchanged with the German Government, covering the 
period until the signature of a new treaty, and regulating diplomatic relations 
according to international law, with most-favoured-nation treatment. 





























Poland. 

May 16th.—Ratification of Pact of Friendship with Yugoslavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

May 18th.—A detachment of Soviet guards attempted to destroy the 
frontier marks near Wielkie Chutory. Shots were fired by the Polish frontier 
guards before the attackers were dispersed. Representations were made to 
the Soviet Government. 
Commercial treaty with China. 








(See China: The Peking Government.) 
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May 22nd.—The trial at Vilna of the Ruthenian Communist organisation 
concluded with the conviction of 37 members for participating in 1926 in a 
conspiracy to overthrow the existing régime, establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and detach Ruthenia from Poland to hand it over to Soviet 
}iussia. Sentences were inflicted of varying terms of imprisonment, ranging 
from 3 to 12 years. Nineteen were acquitted. 


Portugal. 
May 15th.—The agreement setting out the bases for a new Mozambique 
Convention was signed in Lisbon. 


Reparations. 

May 9th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for reparation payments for the month of 
April 1928 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 221,113,593.97 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
1,299,571,403.94 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 203,001,081.52 gold marks. 


South Africa. 

May 18th.—In a statement to the press General Smuts said that he 
welcomed the American draft declaration for the outlawry of war, and trusted 
that it would receive the undivided support of the British Commonwealth. 





Straits Settlements. 

May 18th.—The Communist leader, Wong Tek-chai was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life at Singapore for being in possession of seditious literature 
and explosives. (Wong was stated to have been “ wanted” in Canton for 
Communist activities). 


Syria. 
May 1Tth.—Fighting took place at Elanak between a band of marauders 
from Transjordan and the Druses, in which several were killed on both sides. 


U.S.A. 

May 9th.—The Italian reply to the U.S.A. Note containing the draft of 
the Pact to Outlaw War was received in Washington. In this, M. Mussolini 
declared that Italy welcomed the American initiative with lively sympathy 
and offered his cordial co-operation towards agreement. 

May 16th.—Japanese Government’s decision re draft treaty. (See Japan.) 

Conclusion of treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 

May 17th.—A protest against the continued “ occupation by Italy’ of 
the Dodecanese was in New York handed to Prince Potenziani, the Governor 
of Rome, by a delegation representing the Dodecanese Committee in America. 

May 19th.—Text of British Note re Outlawry of War. (See Great Britain). 

May 2lst.—Representations re killing of missionaries in Shantung. 
(See China, The Nanking Government.) 

Dr. C. C. Wu, the envoy of the Nationalist Government, arrived in New 
York and stated that he would ask the U.S. Government for “ moral support 
for the Chinese people against Japan’s programme of establishing a protectorate 
over Manchuria.” 

May 22nd.—Invitation to Canada re multilateral pact. (See Canada.) 


U.S.S.R. 


May 17th.—The trial opened in Moscow of 53 prisoners, accused of economic 
counter-revolution in the Donetz basin “ plot.” 
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Yugoslavia. 
May 16th.—Ratifications were exchanged at Belgrade of the Pact of 


Friendship with Poland which was signed on September 18th, 1926. 

A brush with Bulgarian Komitaji was reported from the frontier near 
Klissouro. The Yugoslavia and Bulgarian reports were at variance as to 
what occurred, but agreed in stating that one Bulgarian was killed. 


1V. PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A book entitled : 
“THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE.” 

The History of its Drafting, by Miss FLORENCE WILSON. 
published by the Hogarth Press Ltd., and issued under the auspices of the 
Association for International Understanding, is due to appear before the end 
of the month. Price 10s. net. 


2. A pamphlet entitled : 
‘A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN CHINA.” 
1911-1927. 
(With a Foreword by Sir FREDERICK WuHyTE, K.C.S.I.). 
has been published by the Association for International Understanding, from 
whom copies can be obtained. Price Is. 


3. BINDING OF VOLUME IV. 

The issue of the Bulletin of International News of June 23rd will complete 
Volume IV, and readers wishing to have their numbers bound should send 
them to the Office of the Association, where an arrangement has been made 
for the binding at a cost of 6s. 6d. per volume, plus postage. 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION. 

The League of Nations Economic Consultative Committee, which serves 
as a second, somewhat smaller Economic Conference, has brought its first 
session toaclose. It has 52 members, of which the five British representatives 
were Sir Sidney Chapman, Sir Arthur Balfour, Mr. Layton, Mr. Arthur Pugh, 
and Col. Vernon Willey. 

Its first business was to take stock of the progress that had been made since 
last May, to facilitate which the League Secretariat prepared a review of the 
principal economic events of the past year. In this period the reecommenda- 
tions of the Economic Conference have been approved by the Assembly and 
the Council. They have been endorsed by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the International Co-operative Alliance, and the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference. Twenty-nine Governments, twenty of which are in 
Europe, have explained their attitude to the conclusions of the Conference, 
in some cases giving unqualified adherence—the Economic Council of the 
Reich in Germany has been instructed to prepare a new tariff giving effect 
to the resolutions—in others referring the Report to their Economic Councils, 
or setting up special Commissions to study it. These official Government 
statements may be summarised as follows :— 

“ All these Governments, without exception, recognise that the 
principles advocated by the Conference rest upon a realistic view of the 
economic situation of the world, and particularly of Europe, and that 
their application, more especially to commercial and tariff policy, would 
path calculated to relieve the world economic situation to a considerable 
extent. 

“* Most of the Governments in question state that they either hope or 
intend to apply these principles in their own autonomous policy as well 
as in their relations with other countries. 

‘* Certain Governments have already undertaken to bring their 
economic policy into line with these principles, and have declared them- 
selves willing to take steps in this direction forthwith in negotiation with 
other countries. 
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‘* All the Governments, without exception, announce their willingness 
to co-operate cordially in any collective and concerted action undertaken 
under the auspices of the League for the purpose of applying the 
recommendations of the Conference.”’ 

It may be noted that no Government openly challenges the validity of the 
Geneva policy. The growth of international trade is now generally accepted 
as the basis of economic policy. That, at all events,isan advance. Attempts 
to place any new obstructions in the way of international commerce now have 
to be justified at the bar of world opinion. 

But all changes in economic policy, which have to work through public 
opinion, can only take place slowly. Making a very general survey of the 
whole field, the recent League Report summarises the situation as follows :— 

‘1. Tariffs actually in force at the present date appear to be on the 
whole higher than those in force when the Economic Conference met in 
May, 1927. 

‘*2. In May, 1927, however, a number of new tariffs were in preparation 
or before the respective Parliaments, which were much higher than the 
tariffs hitherto in force. And the tariffs actually adopted are on the whole 
considerably lower than the tariffs that were then so proposed. 

‘*3. Moreover, a considerable number of commercial agreements 
providing for reductions in a number of items, directly as between the 
parties to the agreement and indirectly by their extension through the 
most-favoured-nation clause, have been contracted during the past 
year. 

‘“*4, A number of powerfully supported demands for increased tariffs 
made during the year have been rejected. 

‘5. Among the influences which have in some cases reduced tariffs 
and in other cases prevented or reduced the extent of increases, there is 
evidence that the recommendations of the Economic Conference have 
played a considerable part. 

‘* 6. With the adhesion of France, the most-favoured-nation clause 
has again become a central figure in the commercial policy of the world. 

‘* 7, In a number of countries, the opposing tendencies towards higher 
or lower tariffs appear to be equally matched. In these cases much will 
doubtless depend upon whether it is believed that the movement towards 
lower tariffs in the world as a whole is likely to be successful or not. The 
present period is, therefore, a crucial one.”’ 

What this really seems to come to is that the upward momentum of 
tariffs has been stayed and a process of gradually knocking down the tariff 
walls begun by means of commercial treaties. The next stage of downward 
movement has been the main task of the Consultative Committee. 

The Committee has put forward a number of practical suggestions as to the 
methods by which tariffs can be lowered by dealing with them piecemeal 
by groups of commodities, on the lines of the method already applied with 
much success by the League’s Economic Committee. 

As regards industry, steps towards more comprehensive use of 
rationalisation were carefully discussed. 

Agriculture took a prominent place in the work of the Committee. It is 
becoming apparent that agriculture has established its claim to be an equal 
of industry, and that agriculturists themselves are more and more con- 
centrating on international action, as essential to their prosperity. A 
resolution was passed facilitating the co-operation of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome with the work of the League’s Economic 
Organisation. 

Special attention was drawn to the resolution of the Genoa Conference on 
the desirability of stabilising the purchasing power of gold. 

During the coming months the League’s Economic Committee is to 
undertake special inquiries into the problems of the coal and sugar industries, 
and make a study of international agreements. 

What is clear enough is that economic questions are now being treated 
as parts of a connected whole, and that world opinion has certainly been 
mobilised, and saner lines of general policy laid down and broadly accepted. 
And the League’s Economic Organisation will be at work all the time adding 
brick to brick to a building which cannot be built in a day. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union). 
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VI.— NOTICES. 

1. The International Press Exhibition was opened at Cologne on 
May 12th. Forty-three countries were represented. 

2. A congress of organisations of military preparation was opened at 
Strzelec (Poland) on May 13th in the presence of the President of the 
Republic and Cabinet Ministers. Two thousand delegates attended. 

3. The International Transport Congress was held in Rome and closed 
its work on May 13th. 

4. An International Congress for the Regulation of Sowings, which 
opened in Rome on May 16th, was attended by delegates from 42 countries. 

5. A meeting of the Internat ional Agricultural Office was held at Prague 

on May 16th, and was attended by delegates from France, Bulgaria, Holland, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 

6. The Baltic International Maritime Conference opened in Hamburg 
on May 18th. Twenty nations were represented. The Conference adopted 
a resolution in favour of international free trade and the removal of artificial 
Customs barriers and other commercial obstacles. 

7. The International Federation of League of Nations Societies held its 
Annual Congress at the Hague on May 18th, in commemoration of the opening 
of the first Hague Conference on May 18th, 1899. 

8. The second International Conference for the Codification of Penal 


Law was opened in Rome on May 2!Ist. 


Vil—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1928. 
May 28th. International Congress on Jurisprudence in 
regard to Aviation .. Madrid. 
»» 28th. *Fortieth Session of the Governing Body of the 
and 29th. International Labour Office ‘ Geneva. 
», 30th. *Eleventh Session of the International “Labour 
Conference .. Geneva. 
June 4th. *50th Session of the Council of the League 0 of 
Nations oe Geneva. 
9th-17th. Conference of the World's Y. W.C.A. .. .. Budapest. 
», 12th-14th. International Shipping Conference .- London. 
», 16th-18th. lst International Congress of Professional 
Aviation es .. Rheims. 
», 18th-22nd. Conference of the Little Entente ys .. Bucharest. 
.»— *Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva. 
» 29th. The lith International Aeronautic Exhibition Paris. 
5, 29th. Fourteenth Session of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Commercial Conference .. Paris. 
July 2nd. *2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions -. Geneva. 
% 2nd. Congress of the International Federation of 
“League of Nations Societies The Hague. 
“ 5th. International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden The Hague. 
Aug. —(?) International Congress of Historical Sciences Oslo. 
os 2nd. Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference Honolulu. 
- 4th-10th. Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
Ist Session (Elementary) .. Geneva. 
»,  llth-17th. Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
2nd Session .. én ~~ .. Geneva. 
» lith. World Youth Peace Congress i ee .. Eerde 
(Holland). 
Sept. 3rd. Ninth Assembly of the League - .. Geneva. 
va 4th. The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference .- London. 
Oct. 4th-6th. International Economic Conference Prague. 
,» 4th-7th. Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles .. Prague. 
1929. 
July International Congress of Nurses aa -- Montreal. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .- Kyoto 
(Japan). 


* League of Nations. 
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